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the 275 school buildings, which — in spite of social centers conducted in 36 
of them during two evenings a week last winter — still stand idle the greater 
part of the time. Last winter a woman's club kept "open house" in one school 
building in a congested district from which many street trading children come. 
These children were kept busy, happy, and developing in a normal way, through 
the activities carried on in this school between the close of the regular period 
and the supper*hour, at a cost of two and one-third cents per child per day. 
The opening up of every public school in every congested district of the city 
is needed in order to give the newsboy a better alternative to working the 
streets than running the streets idle. Meanwhile, the public is urged to co- 
operate with the Juvenile Protective Association by reporting cases of apparent 
violation of the street trades law, in order that repeated demonstration of the 
needlessness and the harm of street trading for children may finally arouse 
the police department, the only agency really able to protect the children of 
the city from these evils. — Elsa Wertheim, in Fifteenth Annual Report of the 
Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago. 

Juvenile Delinquency 

The War and Juvenile Delinquency. — In this Journal of March. 1917, 
page 925, the following paragraph appeared: 

"In comparing the three months ending February 29, 1916, with the cor- 
responding period twelve months earlier, it was found that in London the 
number of juveniles charged with punishable offenses had increased from 1,304 
to 2,005, in Livepool from 578 to 702 and in Birmingham from 248 to 402. 
This return applied to children less than 16 years old. And the preceding year, 
1915, also was an abnormal year of war, whose figures were above those for 
1914.— London Times. Nov. 8, 1916." 

That a similar situation exists in Canada is shown by the following state- 
ment from the Annual Report for 1916 on Dependent and Delinquent Children 
of the Province of Alberta 1 : 

"During the year 1916, 520 boys were tried in the Juvenile Courts of this 
Province for various offenses, some of them apparently trifling and some very 
serious. Youths frequently commit crimes against persons and property with 
a deliberation and a coolness hardly excelled by the habitual criminal. Our 
statistics show an increase of 25 per cent over the preceding year. In this 
connection it may be noted that the abnormal times in which we live have 
made more acute the problem of juvenile delinquency. * * * Keports to hand 
indicate that there have been increases in practically every part of the world. 
The causes for this may be summed up as follows: First, the decrease in 
parental control owing to the absence of so many fathers; second, the fact 
that many of the male teachers for whom the boys had the greatest respect, 
have joined the forces, and as a consequence little individual attention can be 
given; third, the spirit of adventure is in the air, children hear from their 
friends and relatives thrilling accounts of trench warfare and other excitements, 
and their love for imitation leads them into many offenses." 

In the Cook County (Chicago) Juvenile Court there were 196 petitions for 
delinquent children filed May, 1916, and 303 in May, 1917. 

The only reason that can be given for this large increase is the excitement 
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and restlessness prevalent since the beginning of the war. In Chicago industrial 
conditions are excellent. A job can be obtained by almost any boy. The 
schools are in their usual condition. The boy scouts and other boys' and girls' 
organizations are more active than usual. Taking these things in consideration 
and the fact that very few of the delinquent children come from families from 
which some one has left because of the war, the conclusion is inevitable that 
the spirit of restlessness abroad is the main — if not the only — reason for the 
increase. It should be added that in April, 1917, there were 232 delinquent 
petitions filed — showing almost as large an increase from April, 1917, to May, 
1917, as from May, 1916, to May, 1917. 

Joel D. Hunter, Chicago. 

Police 
The Fingerprint Method for the American Police Systems. — I visited 

the Bureau de lTdentite Judiciaire in Paris in order to see the workings of the 
Department and in order to discover if there was anything which could be 
used for the benefit of America. 

In this Note I shall not describe the Anthropometric System as it is in 
operation in Paris. That system has been often described and Americans are 
pretty well theoretically acquainted with it. But as a matter of practice, Amer- 
icans are not so well acquainted with it as they ought to be. If the whole 
truth were known and impressed, a great many mistakes now being made where 
the Anthropometric System is being installed, would be obviated. 

I do not agree with all. the criticisms that have been directed against the 
system. The first objection is a valid objection. It is that the Anthropometric 
System cannot be applied to women and children. A second objection is that the 
instruments can get out of order. This is perfectly true, and the charge would 
be a serious one against the system if there were no checking up. This method 
of checking up has not been given enough attention, especially in some of the 
writings which I have seen in America. The implication has been that only 
one individual took the measurements so that, if the instruments happened to 
be out of order at the time, the measurements would be incorrect. But in 
Paris there is a checking-up system which makes it less possible for errors to 
creep in. Each measurement is taken by two individuals independently of each 
other. These measurements are compared, and if there is any discrepancy, the 
measuring is done again. In the Bureau in Paris there are four individuals 
who are taking measurements, and four individuals who are writing down the 
results. The real charge concerning the getting out of order 1 of the instru- 
ments is this: that two instruments brought into use at the same time may, for 
similar causes, get out of order at about the same time, and then the checking- 
up system will be a farce. The instruments will tally. When the measurements 
are taken of the same individual after an interval of time, with different instru- 
ments, those instruments may be entirely different ones, may be in good order, 
and may give entirely different results. 

The Anthropometric System, it is said, can be used- only by trained and 
skilled men. This is, to a certain extent, true. But I was surprised, during 
my visit to the Bureau, to see how easily accurate measurements can be taken 
even by persons who have had a very short experience. I was assured by 
persons in the Department that the individuals who were then taking measure- 
ments were individuals who had replaced the skilled persons who were in the 



